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Ferries  Still  Play  Vital  Roll  in  Alberta  Travel 


The  new  2D-lon  ferry  at  Finnegan,  on  the  Red  Deer  river. 


An  important  link  in  Alberta's 
transportation  history  has  been  the 
operation  of  ferries  at  various  liver 
crossings  throughout  the  province. 
The  government  of  the  North-West 
Territories  supervised  the  operation 
of  ferries  until  1905  when  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta  was  established. 
There  were  nine  units  functioning 
at  that  time.  By  1919,  there  were 
77  government  owned  ferries  in 
operation.  The  number  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  as  roads  and  bridges 
were  built. 

The  first  government-operated 
ferry  was  put  into  operation  at 
the  "Princess  Ranch"  on  the  Red 
Deer  River  in  1900.  It  was  replaced 
by  a  bridge  in  1922.  The  Holmes 
crossing  ferry  near  Fort  Assiniboine 
had  the  distinction  of  being  in 
operation  for  the  longest  period.  It 
was  replaced  by  a  bridge  in  1956, 
after  56  years  of  service. 


All  ferries  in  the  province  had 
only  one  operator  until  1930  when 
increased  use  of  automobiles  and 
increased  travel  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  two  classes  of 
ferries.  Class  A  ferries  at  that  time 
were  staffed  by  two  men,  and  pro- 
vided free  crossings  from  7  a.m.  to 
12  midnight.  Class  B  scows  were 
operated  by  one  man  from  7  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  In  1946,  three  operators 
were  placed  on  several  heavier 
travelled  ferries,  providing  free  24 
hour  service. 

The  only  non-cable  unit  in  Al- 
berta is  located  at  Dunvegan.  A 
steel  push  tug  boat,  staffed  by  six 
men,  provides  24-hour  service.  Ice 
floes  on  the  Peace  river  can  be 
avoided  by  the  tug  boat. 

Thirty-three  of  the  45  ferries 
presently  in  operation  are  equipped 
with  power  units.  These  are  par- 


ticularly valuable  when  water  is 
extremely  low  with  little  current, 
or  with  a  cross  current. 

Overhead  cages  transport  people 
across  rivers  at  several  points  dur- 
ing spring  thaw  and  winter  freeze- 
up  when  ferries  cannot  operate. 
The  first  of  these  was  installed  on 
the  cable  of  the  Athabasca  ferry 
in  1934.  The  use  of  such  overhead 
cages  is  credited  with  saving  many 
lives  by  transporting  doctors  across 
the  river  to  reach  emergency  cases. 

The  Department  of  Highways 
always  stresses  caution  to  motorists 
and  truckers  making  use  of  ferries. 
Signs  on  the  approaches  to  the 
crossings  warn  motorists  to  drive 
slowly  onto  the  scows,  take  proper 
precautions  when  leaving  the 
ferries,  and  follow  all  instructions 
given  by  operators.  • 


Motorists' 
Road  Habits 
Scrutinized 

The  driving  habits  of  Alberta 
motorists  repeatedly  involved  in 
accidents  —  or  whose  records  show 
several  traffic  violation  convictions, 
are  reviewed  periodically  by  the 
Alberta  Drivers'  Review  Board. 
Since  its  inception  in  1955,  cases 
of  260  drivers  have  been  heard. 

The  four-man  board  attempts  to 
diagnose,  and  correct,  if  possible, 
the  causes  which  have  made  driv- 
ers bad  risks  on  public  highways. 
The  aim  of  the  board  is  not  to 
suspend,  but  rather  to  keep  oper- 
ators on  the  road  as  good  drivers. 

The  Department  of  Highways 
License  Suspension  Officer  screens 
files  of  drivers  and  brings  special 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 
Motorists  are  notified  that  their 
driving  privilege  will  be  imder 
review,  and  that  they  may  attend 
or  be  represented  at  the  hearing. 

Should  the  board  find  that  phy- 
sical defects  have  been  directly 
responsible  for  repeated  accidents, 
it  may  recommend  steps  to  alleviate 
the  difficulty.  Such  steps  may  in- 
clude special  equipment  on 
vehicles,  or  restricted  speed,  or 
area  restrictions.  Should  the  hear- 
ing show  that  a  driver  has  had 
complete  disregard  for  law  and 
safety,  a  recommendation  of  driv- 
ing privilege  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Probationary  licenses  are  some- 
times granted  to  motorists  seeking 
re-instatement.  The  board  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  court  suspensions. 
Probationary  drivers  must  report 
to  authorities,  usually  every  six 
months  for  a  three  year  period.  ® 


BACTERIA,  VIRUS,  FOUND 


AND  CONTROLLED  AT  VETEI 


Diagnosis  of  hog  diseases  accounts  for  an  increasing  volume  of  labor- 
atory work.  Pathologists  Dr.  G.  S.  Wilton,  Dr.  T.  K.  Mabee,  and 
H.  N.  Vance  are  shown  in  post  mortem  room  dissecting  a  300-pound 
sow.  Subsequent  tests  confirmed  the  practising  veterinarian  s 
diagnosis  of  Erysipelas,  a  relatively  new  hog  disease  in  Alberta. 
Biologies  provide  some  measure  of  control  but  prompt  detection  and 
stringent  management  precautions  are  essential  to  curtailment  of 
losses. 


Probing  the  intricate  world  of 
bacterial  and  virus  life  to  cut  the 
toll  of  disease  in  Alberta  farm  herds 
and  flocks  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  Provincial  Veterinary  Labor- 
atory, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Edmonton.  Services  of  the  centre 
have  been  greatly  expanded  during 
recent  years  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  scientific  analysis. 

In  1956  an  all-time  record  of 
more  than  11,000  animal  and  poul- 
try specimens  were  processed  for 
disease  detection.  This  was  the 
highest  number  of  specimens 
handled  by  any  diagnostic  veter- 
inary laboratory  in  Canada.  In 
addition,  tens  of  thousands  of  blood 
samples  were  routinely  tested  to 
determine  specific  carrier  presence 
in  normal  cattle  and  poultry. 

During  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ations in  1940,  the  Provincial  Vet- 
erinary Laboratory  diagnosed  550 
animal  specimens.  A  qualified  vet- 
erinarian was  the  only  technician 
operating  the  small  laboratory  in  a 
government  office  building  on  the 
legislative  grounds.  Now  12  skilled 
veterinarians  and  technicians  staff 
a  modern,  quarter-million  dollar 
laboratory  in  South  Edmonton, 
which  was  opened  in  1949.  Initial 
services  have  been  expanded  to  tlie 
point  where  the  added  poultry 
diagnostic  section  normally  bal- 
ances the  animal  section. 


A  new  laboratory  section  was 
equipped  this  sumrfier,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10,000.  It  will  deal  with 
advanced  investigation  in  the  field 
of  bacterioligy  and  virology  for 
both  animal  and  poultry  diseases. 
The  bacteriologist  heading  this  sec- 
tion will  be  engaged  almost  entirely 
in  dealing  with  special  problems. 

Specimens  come  into  the  labor- 
atory from  individuals  and  organ- 
izations throughout  the  province. 
In  many  cases  diseased  birds  and 
smaller  animals  are  brought  in 
alive,  allowing  for  first-hand  obser- 
vation. Animal  specimens  are  sub- 
mitted chiefly  by  veterinarians.  In 
the  poultry  section  the  majority  are 
sent  in  directly  by  farmers. 

Data  sheets  accompanying  sub- 
mitted specimens  outline  symp- 
toms, mortality,  feed  and  source  of 
water  used,  treatments  tried  and 
other  general  information.  Speci- 
mens are  checked  closely  by  path- 
ologists for  malfunctioning  or 
abnormal  organs.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  dissection  of  a  full-grown 
cow  in  the  post  mortem  room. 
Often  the  nature  of  disease  is  indi- 
cated in  this  perfunctory  stage.  The 
next  step  is  to  verify  findings  or 
seek  diagnosis  through  "culturing" 
process. 

Culturing  consists  of  "sowing" 
bacteria  in  a  specially  prepared 
receptacle  to  obtain  reproduction. 


Tiny  particles  of  the  diseased  speci- 
men are  used,  held  in  receptacles 
placed  in  incubator  vaults  where 
temperature  is  kept  constant. 
Oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  air  are  controlled  as  the  process 
may  require.  Resultant  bacterial 
growth  can  be  analyzed  within  a 
day  in  many  instances.  Others  take 
up  to  three  weeks  to  develop.  Dif- 
ficulty of  the  work  is  often  com- 
pounded because  several  culturing 
operations  may  be  required  to 
establish  disease  identity. 

In  virus  diseases,  the  reproduc- 
tion process  is  far  more  complex. 
These  organisms,  unlike  bacteria, 
will  reproduce  only  in  live  tissue. 
Poultry  eggs  under  incubation  or 
live  chick  embryos,  have  proven 
most  suitable.  Live  animals  and 
birds  are  not  used  as  in  bacterial 
tests  because  of  the  difficulties  in 


Progress  in  "culturing"  bac- 
teria from  a  diseased  speci- 
men is  studied  by  Dr.  G.  R. 
Whenham,  newly  appointed 
bacteriologist.  Some  culturing 
operations  take  up  to  three 
weeks  to  complete.  The  new 
laboratory  section,  which  Dr. 
Whenham  heads,  uses  ad- 
vanced diagnostic  and  re- 
search techniques. 


controlling  possible  spread  of  dan- 
gerous virus.  Recently  installed 
equipment  and  staff  additions  now 
enable  the  veterinary  laboratory  to 
serve  in  the  field  of  virology.  Virus 
reproduction  will  be  confined  to  a 
sealed  room  adjacent  to  the  new 
bacteriology  section.  Specially  con- 
trolled ultra  violet  lighting  provides 
automatic  disinfection  of  all  equip- 
ment. 

Micropathology  also  plavs  a  vital 
role  in  laboratory  diagnosis.  It  is 
employed    in    complement  with 


routine  bacteria  culturing  and  virus 
injection.  Diagnosis  of  cancer  and 
certain  virus  conditions  are  princi- 
pally related  to  micropathology. 

In  this  technique,  a  small  portion 
of  tissue  is  placed  in  formulin  solu- 
tion and  left  for  several  hours  to 
bring  about  firming.  Next,  it  goes 
to  an  automatic  tissue  processor  for 
dehydration,  clarification  and  par- 
affinization.  This  delicate  machine 
does  not  require  the  presence  of  an 
operator.  Its  work  is  carried  out  in 
12  consecutive  steps  over  a  period 
of  about  16  hours.  Complete  dehy- 
dration and  clarification  are  neces- 
sary to  allow  impregnation  with 
paraffin  wax. 

Suspended  in  a  small  wax  block, 
the  specimen  goes  to  a  "microtome" 
for  sectioning— dividing  into  thin 
slices.  Joined,  ribbon-like  strips  cut 
off  by  the  microtome  may  measure 
upwards  from  .005  of  inch  in  thick- 
ness. These  strips  are  then  stained 
with  special  solutions.  When  placed 
under  a  microscope,  cellular  con- 
stituents of  the  specimen  show  up 
in  sharp  definition.  Thus  path- 
ologists are  able  to  tell  what 
changes,  if  any,  have  taken  place 
as  the  result  of  disease.  Accumu- 
lated information,  combined  data 
from  various  related  tests,  and  cur- 
rent observations  then  provide  the 
clues  for  accurate  interpretation. 

Activities  of  the  veterinary  lab- 
oratory have  to  be  geared  to  meet 
new  problems  from  year  to  year. 
In  1953  an  outbreak  of  vibriosis  in 
cattle,  a  form  of  abortion  related  to 
Bang's  Disease,  was  uncovered 
through  field  investigations. 

This  was  the  first  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  in  Alberta.  No  preven- 
tive vaccine  had  been  found,  nor  is 
there  one  to  date.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  where  the  outbreak 
was  concentrated,  stood  to  lose 
heavily.  They  were  selling  their 
barren  cows  on  the  commercial 
market.  In  many  cases,  replace- 
ments were  brought  into  the  herd. 
These  steps  were  proven  wrong. 
A  vigorous  educational  program  by 
laboratory  field  staff  convinced 
cattlemen  to  keep  the  aborted  cows 
for  they  would  return  to  normal  bv 
the  following  season.  "Closed"  herd 
policy  was  adopted  to  halt  the 
spread  of  infection.  In  combination 
with  other  control  measures,  the 
disease  was  prevented  from  run- 
ning rampant. 

Vibriosis  is  still  prevalent  in 
some  areas  and  the  control  program 
continues  in  effect.  In  the  three 
years  since  it  was  first  diagnosed, 
214  unborn  calves  and  1,130  blood 
samples,  from  131  premises,  have 
been  tested  by  the  laboratory. 

A  more  recent  illustration  of  the 
laboratory's  role  concerns  a  hog 
raiser  in  central  Alberta.  Through 
devious  channels  a  specimen  from 
this  farm  reached  the  laboratory 
this  summer.  Tests  revealed  the  ail- 
ment, Glasser's  Disease,  was  new  to 
the  province.  Subsequent  investiga- 
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tion  showed  that  only  about  40  per 
cent  of  pig  Htters  on  this  farm  Hved 
to  maturity.  Several  other  farms  in 
the  community  experienced  the 
same  trouble.  Laboratory  path- 
ologists tried  about  five  commer- 
cially produced  anti-biotics  before 
an  effective  one  was  found.  Losses 
have  been  cut  to  a  low  point  and 
the  disease  is  believed  fully  in 
check. 

Field  staff  of  the  laboratory  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
above-average  losses  from  un- 
known causes.  Where  the  need 
.arises,  the  centre  has  produced 
special  bacterins,  the  counterpart 
of  vaccine,  to  combat  unusual  cases 
of  pneumonia,  mastitis  and  staphyl- 
cocci  infection.  Vaccine  has  also 
been  developed  to  eradicate  pro- 
fuse wart  infections  in  dairy  and 
beef  cattle.  Such  steps  are  taken 
only  where  no  commercial  product 
is  available  to  do  the  required  job. 

Work  of  the  Provincial  Veter- 
inary Laboratory  is  not  confined  to 
farm  herds  and  flocks  only.  In  its 
complexity  of  activities,  the  centre 
also  deals  with  most  departments 
af  the  provincial  government,  all 
branches  of  the  agriculture  depart- 
ment. University  of  Alberta,  prac- 
tising veterinarians,  district  agricul- 
turists, feed  manufacturers,  hatch- 
erymen,  wildlife  and  forestry  of- 
ficials, the  medical  profession  and 
athers. 

From  observations  based  on  a 
lumber  of  years  of  field  investiga- 
ions  and  laboratory  work,  the  lab- 
iratory  deduces  that  much  of  the 
lisease  loss  in  Alberta  is  traceable 
10  faulty  feeding,  management  and 
landling  of  livestock  and  poultry.  • 


Intricate 

specimens  of  tissue  for  micro- 
pathology  sectioning  is 
handled  by  this  new  automatic 
unit.  Dr.  F.  E.  Graesser, 
micropathologist,  is  shown 
setting  operation  before  leav- 
ing work.  On  his  return  next 
morning  the  specimen  will  be 
ready  for  sectioning.  Old  pro- 
cess involved  24  hours  of 
manual  preparation. 


New  Electronic  Computing  Machine  at  University 
Saves   Days   In   Solving    Research  Problems 


Banks  of  electronic  equipment  show  prominently  in  this  rear-vieiv  photo  of  tJie  digital  computer.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Trainor  of  the  university  physics  department  watches  typed  data  and  instructions  coming  forth  under  the 
keyboard  handling  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  H.  Schiff.  Coded  punch  tape  is  being  produced  by  the  flexo- 
writer  simultaneously  with  the  typed  sheets.  Machine  has  113  electronic  tubes  and  uses  1,500  ivatts  of 
power  on  110  voltage. 


Installation  of  a  new  electronic 
digital  computer  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  will  assist  materially  in 
assorted  fields  of  research.  Located 
in  the  physics  section  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  Building,  the  $50,000 
machine  is  capable  of  solving  virtu- 
ally any  problem  which  has  a  nu- 
merical basis.  Its  use  is  open  to  all 
departments  of  the  university,  in- 
cluding faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents and  to  the  Research  Council 
of  Alberta. 

Since  May  of  this  year,  the  uni- 
versity has  had  limited  use  of  a 
similar  machine  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Material  was  sent  to 
Toronto  by  teletype  once  a  week. 
This  small-scale  procedure  so 
assisted  several  research  projects 
that  purchase  of  a  machine  was 
deemed  highly  desirable. 

The  "LGP-30",  as  the  digital 
computer  is  designated  by  its  Cali- 
fornia manufacturer,  is  not  a  true 
"electronic  brain".  However,  its 
amazing  speed  in  solving  complex 
problems  could  well  place  it  in  that 
category  for  a  layman.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  creative  power  in 
the  computer,  which  is  the  essential 
difference  between  computers  and 
human  brains.  Its  peculiar  features 
adapt  it  to  universal  use  rather  than 
for  one  specific  type  of  problem. 

Mounted  above  the  left  side  of 
the  desk-size  cabinet  is  a  "flexo- 
writer"  equipped  with  standard 
keyboard,  resembling  the  ordinary 


electric  typewriter.  An  operator 
punches  out  his  data  and  instruc- 
tions on  the  keyboard.  They  appear 
on  long  tablet  sheets.  Simulta- 
neously with  typing,  the  unit  pro- 
duces a  punched  tape  which  rec- 
ords all  information  in  code  form. 

When  the  tape  is  fed  into  the 
computing  part  of  the  machine,  the 
pattern  of  round  punch  holes  pass- 
ing over  a  "reader"  sets  up  definite 
electric  impulses.  These  impulses 
are  picked  up  and  sorted  by  a 
"logic  board",  a  bank  of  dozens  of 
highly  sensitized  germanium  diodes 
similar  to  transistors.  Interpretation 
is  based  on  binary  arithmetic  con- 
sisting of  manifold  combinations  of 
the  digits  "I"  and  "0". 

A  maze  of  tiny,  etched  circuits 
relays  pattern  impulses  to  a  mag- 
netic drum  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  machine.  Final  computation 
takes  place  here.  As  the  drum 
revolves,  answers  are  automaticallv 
tvped  out  back  on  the  flexowriter. 
Almost  4,100  words  can  be  stored 
on  the  drum  including  both  numer- 
ical data,  instructions  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiplv  and  divide,  as  well 
as  to  delay  or  reverse  any  step. 

Progress  of  computation  is  moni- 
tored on  a  panel  located  in  the 
centre  foreground  of  the  cabinet. 
At  normal  speed  the  computer 
works  so  quicklv  that  an  operator 
is  unable  to  follow  patterns  as 
traced  in  flashing  green  lights  on 
the  screen.  If  trouble  is  suspected, 


the  machine  can  be  slowed  down 
so  that  patterns  become  definable. 

A  second  flexowriter  purchased 
with  the  machine  enables  prepara- 
tion of  more  tapes  while  the  first 
is  in  use.  Both  can  be  operated  in- 
dependently of  the  computing 
mechanism,  and  each  will  produce 
copy  tapes  along  with  the  original 
if  desired. 

University  officials  feel  that  the 
computer  is  sufficientlv  simple  in 
operation  to  be  used  generally  by 
staff  and  students.  It  takes  about 
two  or  three  days  to  train  an  oper- 
ator. 

An  indication  of  the  scope  of 
research  opened  up  by  this  latest 
university  acquisition  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  illustra- 
tion: An  average  type  problem 
undertaken  by  a  theoretical  phy- 
sicist used  to  take  about  one  month 
to  solve  through  use  of  a  desk  cal- 
culator. Now  the  same  worker  need 
spend  about  one  dav  preparing  his 
material  to  meet  machine  oper- 
ation requirements.  Actual  compu- 
tations will  take  about  one  hour. 
Manv  problems  which  formerly 
were  considered  too  time  consum- 
ing to  attempt  can  now  be  tackled 
without  hesitation. 

The  new  digital  computer  will 
be  of  vital  use  to  personnel  in 
chemistry,  physics,  engineering, 
plant  science,  social  sciences  and 
other  fields.  Problems  involving  a 
number  of  variables  can  be  accur- 
ately solved  in  short  order.  ® 
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Know  Your  Alberta 

St.  Mary's  Dam  Is  Largest 
Canadian  Earth  Fill  Structure 


Where  once  nothing  but  sere  tumbling  iveed  and  dry  buffalo  grass 
waved,  prosperous  Alberta  farmers  now  stand  and  look  to  the 
horizon  over  fields  of  lush  grains  and  vegetable  crops.  This  flower- 
ing of  a  once  low  potential  area  is  the  result  of  irrigation.  One  of 
the  largest  sources  of  irrigation  water  comes  from  the  St.  Mary 
dam.  The  long  sluiceway  is  shown  awash  with  precious  ivater 
starting  on  its  vital  route  to  various  fields.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
canals  and  ditches  must  be  maintained  to  ensure  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  water.  The  dam,  started  in  1946  and  opened  in  1951, 
holds  289,000  acre  feet  of  water.  Source  of  the  11-mile  long  lake 
is  the  St.  Mary  river  whose  waters  once  rushed  waste  fully  across 
the  prairies.  The  dam  cost  $7,000,000  and  water  from  its  confines 
serve  to  irrigate  a  total  of  410,000  acres.  St.  Mary's  dam,  189  feet 
high,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  earth  fill  dam  in  Canada.  Value  of 
Alberta  s  irrigation  crops  annually  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Record  Stock  Train  Is  Scheduled 
For  Alberta   Royal  Fair  Entries 


The  largest  number  of  entries 
ever  to  be  shown  by  Alberta  ex- 
hibitors at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair 
in  Toronto  will  be  displayed  this 
year.  A  special  train  of  22  cars 
of  livestock,  two  more  than  last 
year,  will  leave  early  in  November 
for  the  agricultural  show. 

Some  300  head  of  livestock  will 
be  shown  by  Alberta  breeders  who 
hope  to  retain  the  262  livestock 
awards  won  last  year.  Among  the 
major  awards  in  1956  were  several 
reserve  and  grand  championships 
for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

The  exliibit  will  comprise  two 
cars  of  horses,  fifteen  of  beef 
cattle,  three  of  dairy  cattle,  one  of 
sheep  and  one  of  swine.  Exhibitors 
north  of  Lacombe  will  load  in  Ed- 
monton, leaving  November  4  for 
Calgary.  The  north  and  south  sec- 
tions will  join  there  leaving  for 
Toronto  on  November  5.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  special  train  will 
arrive  in  Toronto  November  8. 
Livestock  will  be  unloaded, 
groomed,  washed  and  rested  in 
preparation  for  the  big  show.  Judg- 
ing gets  under  way  November  14, 
the  day  prior  to  the  official  open- 
ing, and  continues  through  to 
November  23. 

In  addition  to  livestock,  Alber- 
tans  will  be  trying  again  for  top 


honors  in  cereal  and  forage  crops 
competitions,  dairy  exhibits  and 
dressed  poultry  competitions. 

Included  in  the  livestock  exhibit 
are  21  draught  horses,  three  light 
horses,  four  carload  lots  of  12 
steers,  five  groups  of  five  steers, 
27  single  steer  entries,  73  beef 
breeding  stock,  38  dairy  cattle,  26 
hogs  and  about  40  sheep. 

The  1957  exhibits  marks  the  third 
year  in  a  row  that  the  Alberta  entry 
has  totalled  20  cars  or  more.  Prior 
to  1955,  about  14  to  15  carloads 
were  consistently  entered. 

Shipments  will  be  made  this  year 
via  C.P.R.  • 

$749,189.91 
For  Electrification 

Loans  totalling  $749,189.91  were 
authorized  to  rural  electricification 
associations  in  Alberta  during  Sep- 
tember under  provision  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Revolving 
Fund. 

Since  inception  of  the  fund  in 
1953  a  total  of  $18,152,676.88  has 
been  loaned.  Still  available  for  the 
program  furthering  rural  electrifica- 
tion is  $6,600,525.83.  Repayment 
of  borrowed  money  amounted  to 
$4,753,202.71  at  September  10.  • 


New  Ram  Plan 
Aids  Sheepmen 
Improve  Herds 

A  new  ram  assistance  purchase 
policy  designed  to  assist  commer- 
cial sheep  breeders  to  improve 
their  flocks  by  the  use  of  approved 
pure  bred  rams,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
graded  or  approved  rams  ordered 
direct  through  the  Department  or 
purchased  through  an  approved 
ram  sale.  The  assistance  in  each 
case  will  amount  to  $12.00  on  each 
ram  grading  in  the  "Breeder"  or  A 
grade  and  $8.00  on  each  ram  grad- 
ing "Commercial"  or  B  grade.  In 
addition,  transportation  cost  to  the 
applicants  shipping  point  will  be 
paid  on  those  rams  ordered  direct 
through  the  Department. 

Applicants  eligible  for  this  assis- 
tance must  be  farmers  residing  in 
Alberta  but  does  not  include 
breeders  of  pure  bred  sheep. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  buy  rams 
at  the  approved  fall  ram  sales  will 
make  their  own  selection  and  pur- 
chase, and  make  application  for 
bonus  following  the  purchase. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  order 
their  rams  through  the  Department 
should  contact  their  District  Agri- 
culturist or  write  direct  to  the  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Alberta  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Edmonton.  • 


Volume  Details 
Town  History 

The  history  of  another  Alberta 
community  has  been  compiled  and 
published  in  book  form.  "The  Fort 
on  the  Saskatchewan"  is  a  nicely 
bound  156  page  book  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Fort  Saskatchewan. 

The  material  was  prepared  and 
written  by  Rev.  Peter  T.  Ream, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  pastor  of  the  United 
Church  at  the  Fort.  A  year  in  pre- 
paration, it  is  issued  by  the  church 
as  part  of  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary observances  of  the  church. 

There  were  1500  copies  of  the 
book  printed,  in  both  hardcover 
and  paper  cover  editions.  The 
volume  contains  47  pictures,  and 
is  complete  with  footnotes  and 
cross-index. 

In  contrast  with  many  other 
community  books,  the  volume  takes 
the  over-all  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community,  its  founda- 
tion, administration  and  develop- 
ment. Families  or  individuals  are 
dealt  with  only  insofar  as  their 
immediate  participation  in  com- 
munity development. 

Fort  Saskatchewan's  book  is 
another  in  a  growing  number  of 
historical  volumes  being  prepared 
by  Alberta  communities  to  obtain 
accurate  historical  facts  from  the 
persons  who  participated  in  the 
events.  • 


Coming  Events 


During  the  coming  year.  Alberta  wdll  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within 
Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  Coming  Events  column  all 
those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded 
to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton. 

Oct.  15         Adventure  Film   _    — Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 

Oct.  16         Engineering  Institute  of  Can  „.  _  ......Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Oct.  18         Edmonton  Chamber  Music  Society  Concert  Edmonton 

Oct.  19-24     General  Motors  Convention....      Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 

Oct.  21-22     National  Retail  Credit  Assoc  Calgary 

Oct.  21-24     Associated  Hospitals  of  Aha  _  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Oct.  23-26     Union  of  Alta.  Municipalities  Calgary 

Oct.  24-25     Can.  Well  Logging  Society.  _  Calgary 

Oct.  27         Edmonton  Symphony  Concert.  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Oct.  28         Calgary  Philharmonic  Concert  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 

Oct.  28-        U.  of  A.  Petroleum  Training  Service-  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Nov.  1  Edmonton 

Oct.  29-30     Wagner — Grand  Opera  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Oct.  31         Celebrity  Concert    Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 

Oct.  31- 

Nov.  1       Alta.    Teachers'    Association  „„  Calgary 

Nov.    4-  5    Insurance  Agents  Assoc'n  of  Alberta^  Edmonton 

Nov.    4-  7    Alta.  School  Trustees  Association  _...„  Calgary 

Nov.    5-  6    Motor  Courts  and  Resorts  Assoc.  of  Alta..~  Calgary 

Nov.    8-  9    Alta.   W eekly  Newspapers  Association  „_  Calgary 

Nov.  12-15    Alta.  Assoc'n  of  Municipal  Districts.-  _  „  „  _.  Calgary 

Nov.  13        Engineering  Inst,  of  Canada  Meeting..  _  ..Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Nov.  15         Edmonton  Chamber  Music  Society  Concert  ._  Edmonton 

Nov.  17        Edmonton  Symphony  Society  Concert..   Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 


